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WHAT  WOULD  I WISH? 

By  J.  Stuart  Innerst 

During  the  course  of  a single  week,  some 
years  ago,  two  stories  came  to  my  attention, 
which  always  bob  up  together  in  my  thoughts 
when  I think  of  concern  for  world  peace. 

One  of  the  stories  came  from  the  pen  of  P. 
C.  Wren,  English  novelist.  It  begins  with  a visit 
of  six  army  officers  to  a holy  man  in  India.  As 
they  are  about  to  leave,  the  holy  man  asks  them 
what  they  would  request  if  they  could  make  a 
wish,  knowing  that  it  would  come  true. 

One  says  he  would  ask  for  great  wealth. 
Another  would  like  to  be  the  strongest  man  in 
the  British  Empire.  A third,  who  had  fears  of 
an  early  death  wished  for  long  life.  A fourth, 
haunted  with  premonitions  of  tragedy,  wanted 
to  be  supremely  happy.  Another,  who  was  in 
poor  health,  said  he  would  wish  for  a robust 
body.  And  the  last,  dogged  with  a sense  of  fear 
and  inferiority,  wanted  to  be  a courageous  per- 
son. 

After  they  all  had  expressed  themselves, 
the  holy  man  surprised  them  by  saying  their 
wishes  were  to  be  granted.  The  rest  of  the  story 
tells  how  it  all  came  out. 

The  officer  who  coveted  wealth,  finally 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  rid  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  it.  The  second, 
who  wanted  power,  found  that  it  led  to  his 
death.  The  one  who  longed  for  long  life 
was  sent  to  equatorial  Africa,  where  the  trying 
conditions  under  which  he  had  to  live  made  him 
tired  of  living.  The  man  who  wanted  supreme 
happiness  found  it,  ironically,  in  a hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill,  where  he  sat  all  day  long 
counting  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  was  hilari- 
ously happy  in  the  discovery  that  he  had  ten  of 
each.  The  fifth,  who  wanted  a robust  body,  was 
lured  into  temptations  that  led  to  his  ruin.  While 
the  last,  who  wanted  great  courage,  was  placed 
in  circumstances  where  he  suffered  great  hard- 
ship. 

Thus,  each  man’s  wish  realized,  brought  not 
the  satisfying  quality  of  life  that  he  had  antici- 
pated, but  frustration  and  defeat. 

* * 

The  other  is  a story  about  Helen  Keller. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  National  Education 
Association  met  at  Atlantic  City,  she  spoke  be- 
fore it.  Following  her  address  came  the  usual 


question  period. 

Someone  asked  whether  she  could  read  the 
lips  of  anyone,  besides  her  teacher’s.  When  she 
said  that  she  could,  they  wanted  a demonstra- 
tion. The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cali- 
fornia was  invited  to  make  the  test.  Helen  Keller 
placed  her  fingers  on  his  lips  and  waited. 

“Miss  Keller,  if  you  could  have  your  high- 
est wish  granted,  what  would  it  be?”,  he  asked. 
A murmur  of  disapproval  was  heard  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  school  superintendent  was  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  her,  it  was  thought. 

But  if  Helen  Keller  thought  so,  she  didn’t 
mind.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  came  back 
the  answer,  “I  would  wish  that  there  might  be 
peace  and  brotherhood  in  the  world.” 

The  two  stories  provide  an  interesting  con- 
trast. Here  were  six  army  officers,  average  per- 
sons like  most  of  us,  asking  for  something  for 
themselves,— health,  wealth,  happiness  and  so 
on.  They  wanted  what  most  of  the  world  is 
seeking. 

And  here  is  a woman,  living  for  many  years 
in  a prison  of  darkness  and  silence.  No  one 
would  have  condemned  her  had  she  wished  for 
sight  or  hearing.  However,  she  asked  nothing 
for  herself,  but  peace  and  happiness  for  the 
world. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  stories 
do  not  provide  the  clue  to  the  problem  of  world 
peace.  If  even  a small  percentage  of  “peace- 
loving”  people  throughout  the  earth  actually 
wanted  peace  more  than  they  want  economie 
security,  social  approval,  health,  long  life  and 
happiness,  it  it  not  possible  that  the  threat  of 
war  could  be  removed,  and  war  itself  abolished? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  each  of  us  may  well  ponder 
the  question:  How  strong  is  my  concern  for 

world  peace? 


THE  REDWOODS 

By  Lydia  H.  Michener 

Did  you  ever  give  a thought  as  to  why  these 
magnificent  trees,  under  which  we  held  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  are  able  to  withstand  the  storms 
of  the  centuries?  Did  you  imagine  they  had  im- 
mense tap  roots  ecpial  to  their  height  abo\e 
ground?  Recently,  I heard  a speaker  say  the 
redwoods,  by  their  root  system,  gi\e  the  world 
a wonderful  object  lesson  in  cooperation.  The\‘ 
always  grow,  you  know,  in  “serried  ranks,  that 
is,  in  chimps  and  gro\es— ne\ er  scattered  oxer 
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the  hills  like  our  live  oaks.  Therefore  the  roots 
of  one  tree  are  interwoven  with  the  roots  of 
other  trees  on  all  sides  of  it.  Thus  the  trees  sup- 
port each  other. 

So  it  should  be  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  the  roots  of  mankind,  their  needs, 
hopes,  aims  and  aspirations  are  the  same  every- 
where. This  is  true  not  only  of  nations,  but  of 
groups  and  individuals.  How  much  our  friends 
and  our  families  have  helped  us  weather  the 
storms  of  adversity  through  life! 


ARGENTA  WORK  CAMP 

By  Amelia  Rockwell 

Since  January  John  Way  had  been  planning 
with  Friends  in  Argenta,  B.  C.,  for  a trip  to  Ar- 
genta  and  work  camp  there.  It  was  to  be  a 
group  of  ten,  mostly  teen-agers  — who  would 
spend  a week  in  Canada  and  be  gone  from  home 
about  a month. 

John  drove  his  Chevy  carry-all,  pulling  a 
trailer  for  camping  equipment.  The  Rockwell’s 
Ford  brought  up  the  rear,  with  Sylvia  driving. 
Passengers  rotated  seats  every  half  day. 

We  started  the  evening  of  July  30  after  a 
meeting  for  worship  with  friends  and  relatives 
and  a pot-luck  supper  at  “the  farm”  in  Temple 
City.  We  were  entertained  along  the  route  at 
Tracy  (at  Ceorge  and  Evelyn  Burcham’s),  at 
Grass  Valley  (at  Doyle  and  Virginia  Porter’s), 
in  Salt  Lake  City  (at  Arthur  and  Helen  Scheib- 
er’s) and  at  Missoula  (with  Alice  Way’s  aunt). 
Members  of  the  group  were  John  and  Alan  Way, 
Amelia  and  Sylvia  Rockwell,  Marie  MacHamer, 
Richard  (Rocky)  Spoelstra,  Richard  Anderson, 
Stanley  Rippin,  David  Williams  and  Sylvia 
House. 

We  reached  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  in  time  to 
lay  in  cases  of  groceries  and  crossed  the  border 
in  time  to  have  lunch  at  Creston,  B.  C.  Here  we 
found  dusty  roads  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was 
warm,  too,  as  we  drove  along  the  lower  arm  of 
the  lake  to  Kootenai  Bay,  where  we  took  the 
ferry  to  Balfour.  We  were  treated  to  showers, 
hail  and  rainbows  as  we  passed  over  the  clear 
dark  green  water  between  high  wooded  moun- 
tains, with  several  snowfields  visible.  The  drive 
up  the  west  side  to  Kalso  was  made  more  pleas- 
ant by  the  rain,  which  had  laid  the  dust. 

Next  morning  we  took  the  steamboat  Moyie 
to  Argenta;  it  makes  only  one  trip  a week,  so 
our  whole  trip  had  been  timed  to  meet  it.  John’s 
car  was  too  high  to  drive  in  the  boat  so  he  had 
to  drive  around.  It  was  a big  thrill  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  see  the  assembled  population  of  Argenta 
on  the  wharf  to  greet  us— so  many  of  them  we 
knew  and  hadn’t  seen  for  a long  time. 

We  had  headquarters  at  John  and  Helen 
Stevenson’s  large  house,  the  girls  in  the  attic, 
the  boys  in  the  nearby  school  house.  The  num- 


ber of  work  campers  was  increased  by  five  more 
young  men  and  two  girls  who  were  already 
there:  Charlie  Boyd,  Ted  Pollard  and  Sylvia 
Tarr,  all  from  Argenta;  Brenda  Brown  of  Walk- 
er’s Landing;  Peter  Scheiber  of  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  Cal  Rainbolt  and  Sam  Slack  of  Oklahoma, 
who  were  spending  the  summer  with  the  Stev- 
ensons.  Cal  will  be  teaching  at  Scattergood 
Friends  school  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  this  win- 
ter. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  there  was  a great 
deal  of  activity  at  the  woodpile  by  the  male 
population.  Also  those  not  busy  in  the  kitchen 
spent  their  mornings  at  such  tasks  as  calking  a 
boat,  clearing  a road,  putting  up  rafters,  mak- 
ing rail  fence,  clearing  the  school  yard.  One  day 
was  spent  in  an  all-day  hike,  resulting  in  plenty 
of  fish  to  eat.  We  already  had  venison  and  Dolly 
Varden  trout.  One  day  John  Stevenson  shot  a 
bear,  which  made  us  several  excellent  meals  of 
steaks,  liver  and  “bearburgers,”  and  provided  a 
big  thrill  for  the  visitors.  Afternoons  were  de- 
voted to  swimming  in  the  lake  and  crafts,  \i^hich 
were  led  by  “Mother  Boyd.”  We  feasted  on  the 
Stevensons’  cherries  and  yellow  transparent  ap- 
ples, and  some  cherries  and  beans  were  canned. 

We  were  able  to  be  at  two  meetings  for 
worship,  which  are  held  in  the  Stevensons’  liv- 
ing room.  Members  of  the  Meeting  are  the 
Boyds,  Rushes,  Pollards,  Wolfes,  Gormans  as 
well  as  the  Stevensons.  A delightful  party  was 
held  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Wolfes’  home. 
There  we  were  able  to  meet  several  residents 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  Meeting  but  are 
kind  and  friendly  neighbors,  cooperating  in  many 
ways.  One  evening  an  “old-timer,”  Billy  Saw- 
czuk,  was  persuaded  to  come  and  tell  us  bear 
stories  of  his  youth.  He  held  us  spellbound  with 
bear  and  cougar  stories  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Another  evening  was  devoted  to  a panel  dis- 
dussion  by  the  five  families  who  recently  moved 
to  Argenta,  in  which  they  gave  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  came  and  their  reaction  to  life 
there.  Another  evening  we  had  a discussion  on 
Canadian  government,  held  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  long-time  residents.  We  enjoyed  siriging 
together  on  several  occasions. 

We  started  home  after  meeting  and  pot- 
luck  dinner  the  second  Sunday  we  were  there, 
driving  around  the  head  of  the  lake  this  time 
over  not-too-good  roads,  camping  near  the  bor- 
der so  as  to  cross  as  soon  as  the  office  opened  in 
the  morning.  John  Stevenson  rode  with  us  as 
far  as  Eugene,  Oregon,  where  we  stayed  all 
night  at  the  Autenrieths’  home,  and  where  he 
met  Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  with  whom  he  was 
to  ride  home  from  Yearly  Meeting.  The  rest  of 
us  went  on  south  ( visiting  Crater  Lake  and 
Shasta  Dam  on  the  way)  to  Yearly  Meeting, 
where  we  were  warmly  greeted  and  given  our 
new  name  of  “John  Way’s  Motley  Crew.” 
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TRUTH 

Truth  is  a thing  immortal  and  perpetual, 
and  it  gives  to  us  a beauty  that  fades  not  away 
in  time,  nor  does  it  take  away  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  proceeds  from  justice;  but  it  gives 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  what  is  just  and  lawful. 
—Epictetus 


VISITATION 

The  Visitation  Committee  would  like  to  hear  from 
Meetings  or  from  individuals  who  want  to  be  visited— 
and  also,  if  they  would  like  to  be  articulate,  from  those 
who  don't  want  to  be  visited.  We  know  of  some  Meet- 
ings who  are  so  much  on  the  beaten  path  that  they  are 
swamped  with  obligations  and  the  problem  of  enter- 
taining a constant  flow  of  visitors  is  more  harassing 
than  helpful.  There  are  others  in  remoter  areas,  and 
individuals  able  to  have  only  infrequent  contact  with 
established  Meetings  who  long  for  closer  contact  and  a 
sense  of  unity  with  one  another  . If  you  feel  a need  to 
talk  or  to  listen  to  a traveling  Friend  will  you  let  us 
know? 

Would  you  hke  any  members  of  this  committee  to 
come  and  see  you?  Ohvia  Davis  and  Roberts  Richie 
have  signified  their  interest  in  visiting  in  their  respect- 
ive neighborhoods.  Robert  Dann  hopes  to  do  some 
traveling  this  coming  summer.  John  and  Ann  Borland 
have  just  been  added  to  the  hst  of  committee  members 
—the  chairmen  exercising  the  privilege  of  “co-opting”' 
as  suggested  at  Yearly  Meeting,  and  they  have  a special 
concern  for  visitation.  We’re  trying  to  get  in  touch  with 
Freda  Way  whom  we  hear  is  planning  some  travel  early 
in  the  year.  If  you’d  like  to  have  a ghmpse  of  any  or 
all  of  these  folk,  let  us  know  and  we  ll  do  our  best  to 
arrange  it. 

Address:  Peggy  and/or  Fermor  Church 
Box  63,  Ranchos  de  Taos 
New  Mexico. 

P.  S.  Bob  Vogel  is  still  being  addressed  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  would  like  help  in  putting  over  the 
idea  that  he  isn’t.  We  are. 

—Peggy  Church 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER, 

AUGUST,  1952  TO  AUGUST,  1953 

General  Account 


Balance  forward 

In  hands  of  Bulletin  editor  19.32 

In  hands  of  Y.M.  Treas.  235.79 

Individuals  contributed  152.00 

Monthly  Meetings  & groups 

Orange  Grove  569.50 

Seattle  (Univ. ) 200.00 

Berkeley  200.00 

Los  Angeles  110.00 

Tucson  106.75 

Palo  Alto  100.00 

Santa  Fe  100.00 

Willamette  Valley  82.50 

San  Francisco  75.00 

Riverside-Redlands  60.00 

Mexico  City  51.00 

Albuquerque  50.00 

Claremont  45.00 

Monterey  Peninsula  40.00 

College  Park  25.00 

Honolulu  25.00 

Santa  Monica  25.00 

Vancouver  20.22 

Multnomah  County  10.00 

Salt  Lake  City  . 3.00 


$1897.97 


Redland  Univ.  refund  19.20 

Bulletin  subscriptiosns  1085.52 


$3409.80 

Payments : 

Friends  Bulletin 

Editorial  $1140.00 

Office  126.91 

Printing  784.75 

Mailing  , 134.51 


$2186.17 

Secretary’s  expenses,  including  $7.70 

for  printing  Epistle  52.66 

Handbook  89.68 

Visitation  275.26 

World  Committee  & Fellowship 

Council  125.00 

Education  Committee  20.00 

Balance 

In  hands  of  Bulletin  editor  _ . 133.17 

In  hand  of  Y.M.  treasurer  527.86 


$3409.80 

Oxford  Travel  Fund 

From  last  year’s  account  $ 179.32 

Payments: 

Travel,  Harold  Carson  11.33 

Travel,  P.  Church  & M.  Gibbons  ....  167.99 


( account  closed ) 

Travel  Pool 


On  hand  $ 164.24 

Received  from  Meetings  644.60 


$ 179.32 


Paid  to  Meetings 


808.84 

522.20 


Balance  on  hand  . $ 286.64 

—Robert  L.  Simkin,  treas. 


NEWS  OF  THE  SERI  PROJECT 

Before  Yearly  Meeting  Randolph  Jenks,  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  wrote  that  the  windmill  men- 
tioned in  our  article  on  the  Seri  project,  had  been  do- 
nated by  the  governor  of  Sonora  and  this  will  soon  be 
installed  over  the  new'  well  to  insure  a sanitary  water 
supply.  He  adds:  ‘‘After  long  and  faithful  service,  Nor- 
man Krekler  had  to  leave,  along  with  his  indispensable 
truck,  but  the  Seri  project  now  has  its  own  truck.” 


REPORT  OF  BULLETIN  COMMITTEE 

This  year  we  have  made  progress,  we  be- 
lieve, in  three  ways.  We  have  endeavored  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  Meetings  in  onr 
Yearly  Meeting  and  have  been  helped  by  cor- 
respondents in  several  Meetings.  As  a result  of 
their  excellent  cooperation,  sample  copies  of  the 
Bulletin  have  been  sent  to  many  persons  who 
were  not  on  our  mailing  list.  Some  of  these  re- 
cipients have  become  regular  subscribers. 

We  have  also  tried  to  be  more  s)'stematic 
about  raising  money.  An  appeal  was  sent  out 
to  all  ou  our  mailing  list,  in  geographical  groups, 
from  September  to  March.  This  was  followed 
by  a second  appeal  to  those  who  did  not  answ'er 
the  first  letter.  F'inally,  late  in  the  year,  we  sent 
a card  to  each  who  had  not  responded.  We 
are  glad  to  report  that  524  persons  have  con- 
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tributed  $1085.52,  an  average  of  about  $2.07  per 
subscriber. 

As  a result  of  our  letters,  we  have  also 
heard  from  several  persons  who  no  longer  wish 
to  receive  the  paper.  Because  of  this  and  our 
new  contacts  through  the  Meetings,  we  believe 
that  those  now  receiving  the  Bulletin  (though 
their  numbers  are  about  the  same  as  last  year) 
are  mostly  persons  truly  interested  in  the  paper 
and  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Thirdly,  we  have  tried  to  include  in  each 
paper  something  of  an  inspirational  or  devo- 
tional nature  as  well  as  news  and  concerns. 
This  type  of  material,  we  realize,  is  hard  to  pro- 
duce; but  it  is  our  hope  that  more  Friends  from 
our  own  Meeting  may  find  it  possible  to  share 
in  this  way  their  spiritual  insights  which  may 
be  of  help  to  others  in  their  religious  develop- 
ment. 

This  year  ten  issues  have  been  published: 
the  Yearly  Meeting  issue  of  12  pages;  4 issues 
of  8 pages;  and  5 issues  of  4 pages.  The  paper 
goes  to  about  1100  persons  in  this  country  and 
.50  abroad.  The  cost  per  person  is  about  $1.95. 
The  following  summarizes  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses for  the  year: 


Receipts 


From  subscriptions  

From  Yearly  Meeting  treasury 

P.  O.  rebate,  ’51-52  

Balance,  ’51-52  

..$1,085.52 
..  1,214.50 
5.24 
19.32 

Expenses 

Printing  - 

Mailing  

Salary  of  editor  

Office  

784.75 

139.75 
..  1,140.00 
..  126.91 

$2,324.58 

$2,191.41 

Balance  on  hand  

Bills  outstanding, 

printing  Aug.  issue,  about  

..$  133.17 
..$  59.00 

The  Bulletin  Committee  also  handled  the 
printing  of  the  Handbook,  having  received  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  treasurer  $85.50,  and  having 
paid  the  printer  $85.50. 

We  recommend  that  the  Bulletin  again 
publish  ten  issues  during  1953-54  and  for  this 
we  propose  a budget  of  $2500,  of  which  $1100 
shall  be  raised  by  subscriptions. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  “subscrip- 
tion” continue  to  be  “at  least  a dollar”  and  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  continue  to  send  the  paper 
to  all  who  express  a sincere  interest  in  it.  This 
flexible  subscription  policy  makes  it  possible 
for  the  paper  to  serve  as  a true  means  of  com- 
munication among  all  persons  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  wish  that  space  would  permit  us 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  appreciative  let- 
ters from  persons  receiving  the  paper,  but  who 
are  able  to  contribute  little  to  its  financial  sup- 
port. 


We  hope  that  the  Bulletin  will  become 
more  self-supporting  and  we  shall  continue  to 
try  to  make  it  so.  We  also  hope  that  the  paper 
can  continue  to  help  with  increasing  the  under- 
standing and  unity  among  the  widely  separated 
parts  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  serve 
as  an  occasional  source  of  inspiration  to  all  who 
receive  it. 

For  the  committee, 

Margaret  Jump,  chairman 
Esther  Richards,  editor 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

“Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,”  says  a report  from  the 
Fellowship  Council,  meeting  at  Quaker  Hill,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  October  3,  1953,  ‘passed  a strong  Minute  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights  and  suggested  to  the  American 
Section  of  the  World  Committee  that  a small  national 
conference  be  called  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  execu- 
tive committee  decided  it  should  cooperate  in  this  im- 
portant matter  with  the  responsibility  of  calling  such  a 
group  somewhere  in  the  Missouri  Valley  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  1954.  It  is  thought  to  limit  attendance 
to  50  persons  representing  Yearly  Meetings,  the  A.F.S. 
C.,  the  F.C.N.L.,  and  a few  others  selected  because  of 
their  particular  concern  and  competence  in  this  field. 
A further  announcement  may  be  expected  when  plans 
are  more  mature.” 

« « « « 

The  new  secretarj^  of  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  appointed  last  summer  is  Ranjit  M. 
Chetsingh.  He  has  been  principal  of  the  Christian 
High  School  at  Kharar,  Punjab,  India,  and  he  was  also 
the  founder  and  head  of  the  Delhi  Quaker  Center.  He 
has  traveled  widely  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  on 
educational  missions,  and  has  sponsored  a number  of 
experiments  in  basic  education  and  sociological  teaching 
and  adult  work.  He  founded  the  Indian  Jcnirnal  of 
Adult  Education  in  1939  and  has  several  times  been 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  Indian  Adult  Education 
Association. 

» O * « 

The  Bulletin  has  an  interesting  a valuable  contact 
with  Columbia,  South  America.  One  of  our  suby;ribers 
is  Kurt  A.  Weiss  (Apartado  Aereo  40-42,  Bogata,  Co- 
lumbia), who  writes:  “Please  understand  that  I do  not 
know  English  well  enough  to  express  myself  freely  in 
this  language.  I am,  however,  able  to  read  your  Bulle- 
tin, though  maybe  with  some  difficulty.  As,  besides, 
I am  very  busy,  I do  not  read  all  its  contents,  as  some 
of  the  notes  are  of  merely  local  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  be  assured  that  your  papers  do  not  fill 
my  waste  basket.  I do  appreciate  them  as  the  only 
means  of  contact  I have  with  Friends,  as  unfortunately 
in  this  country  there  is  no  way  for  a direct  connection 
with  Friends.  . . ” 

* # * d 

Helen  Scheiber  ( 1340  S.  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah)  writes  that  her  life  is  full  and  interesting 
for  she  has  a new  job  in  a junior  high  school.  “I  am 
making  930  students  and  32  teachers  library-conscious, 
using  training  classes  after  school  for  volunteer  help- 
ers!” 

« * « * 

In  the  Palo  Alto  Newsletter  Marion  Arnold  writes 
of  her  pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  South  Africa:  ‘‘The 

wild  flowers  in  the  Cape  Province  were  the  most  glor- 
ious flowers  I have  ever  seen.”  But  she  continues 
poignantly  about  social  conditions  in  Cape  Province, 
“where  so  many  people  live  in  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
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natives.  Some  of  the  conversations  concerning  the 
status  of  the  natives  I wouldn’t  dare  write,  but  do 
believe  me,  it’s  pretty  dreadful  . . . the  segregation 
act,  which  will  go  into  effect  the  first  of  the  year  is 
too  terrible:  natives  and  Indians  will  be  moved  by  the 
thousands  from  their  humble  homes  just  because  they 
ar-e  located  in  the  midst  of  a white  neighborhood  or 
near  it.” 

« « 4 

Last  spring  Berkeley  Meeting  had  a Saturday  ses- 
sion on  the  Meeting  school,  with  demonstration  classes 
for  three  different  age  groups.  Some  ideas,  they  report, 
which  came  out  of  the  discussion  were  as  follows:  “1) 
That  we  stress  the  happy  family  and  smiling  child  too 
much  and  guilt  feelings  are  developed  when  the  child 
isn’t  happy  or  the  family  is  facing  trying  problems.  2) 
That  pets  are  important  to  all  ages;  not  only  cats  and 
dogs,  but  rats,  turtles,  frogs,  fish,  etc.  The  children 
live  with  birth,  growing,  eating,  cleaning,  taking  care 
of  babies,  and  death.  3)  That  free  expression  of  dance, 
rhythm,  and  song  would  help  to  make  our  Bible  stories 
live.”  Beheving  that  music  should  be  a part  of  wor- 
ship, the  Meeting  is  trying  a period  from  10:30  to  11 
each  Sunday  when  they  sing  hymns  or  listen  to  Bach 
and  other  good  music. 

* * * * 

Dorothy  Norvell  writes  from  Edmonton,  Alberta 
(10912  80th  Ave. ),  ‘‘Steve  has  begun  his  graduate  work 
in  surgery  at  the  University  Hospital  in  Edmonton  and 
I will  begin  the  job  of  health  education  director  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  there  this  fall.” 

* * * * 

Winifred  Rawlins  was  granted  her  American  cit- 
izenship this  summer  by  Judge  Allan  K.  Grim.  Her  ap- 
plication has  been  opposed  by  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  she  was  unable  conscientiously 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  introduced  by  the  new 
McCarran  act.  The  judge  overruled  the  department  on 
the  grounds  that  Winifred’s  petition  predated  the  act. 
Winifred  Hawkins  is  a member  of  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing, now  on  the  staff  of  Pendle  Hill. 

Winifred  Rawhns  is  the  author  of  a recent  Pendle 
Hill  pamphlet,  “The  Inner  Islands,”  a sensitive  and 
stimulating  account  of  explorations  into  some  of  the 
uncharted  seas  of  human  experience.  The  pamphlet  is 
available  from  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  for  35 
cents. 

« « * * 

Born:  on  August  3,  1953,  to  Peter  and  Margery 
Gronshaw  of  Santa  Barbara,  Galif.,  a son  named  Paul 
Mackay  Gronshaw.  Their  new  address  is  1836  Grand 
Ave.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Born:  on  July  5,  1953,  to  Garroll  and  Dorothy 
Kershner  Garner  of  Bellevue  Farm,  Golumbus,  N.  J., 
a son  named  David  Benjamin  Garner.  Dorothy  Gar- 
ner writes:  “We  are  enoying  our  work  on  this  dairy 
farm  of  our  friends. 

Born:  on  September  17,  1953,  to  William  and 
Jeanne  Holladay,  of  Murphys,  Galif.,  a son  named 
David  Francis  Holladay. 

Born:  a daughter,  Elsa  Roberts  Jones,  July  13,  1953 
to  Robert  and  Ingeborg  Jones  of  Flushing,  New  York, 
and  passed  away  seven  days  later. 

Born:  on  September  9,  1953,  to  Jim  and  Norma 
Autenrieth  Wallace,  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  a daughter 
named  Christine  Ann  Wallace.  Their  address  is  360 
West  Locust  St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

Born:  on  August  15,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to 
Henry  and  Dorothy  Simkin  Zahner,  a son  named 
Robert  Louis  Zahner. 

Died:  John  Vickers  McAllister  of  Pasadena, 
California,  after  a long  illness.  A memorial  service  was 
held  for  him  October  27,  by  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 


“I  feel  more  hopeful  about  the  prospects  for  world 
peace  in  the  next  few  years,”  writes  Stephen  P.  Nelson 
(12505  35th,  N.  E.,  Seattle  55,  Washington),  ‘‘for 
which  I feel  grateful.  It  seems  the  major  forces  are  in 
balance  now  and  none  are  likely  to  risk  a major  out- 
burst of  aggression.  This  gives  time  for  the  moderate 
elements,  including  us,  to  work  out  solutions.” 

O « O 

This  year  Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School  (714  West 
California  St.,  Pasadena  2,  Calif. ) is  offering  a new 
course  in  its  teacher  education  program;  it  is  entitled 
“Children  under  Six,  ” and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Abigail  A.  Eliot,  director  of  teacher  education. 

« * « o 

Rebecca  Timbres  Clark  writes  from  Hawaii  (45- 
131  Lihpuna  Rd.,  Kaneoho,  Oahu,  T.  H. ) that  she  is 
chairman  of  the  Micronesian  Student  Nurse  Scholar- 
ship Project,  which  is  responsible  for  completing  the 
training  of  two  girls,  one  from  Palaus,  the  other  from 
Saipan,  who  take  a special  course  in  advanced  practical 
nursing  in  order  to  return  to  a useful  career  in  their 
home  islands.  “The  project,”  continues  Rebecca  Clark, 
“fits  right  in  to  our  keen  interest  in  international  re- 
lations, and  our  sense  of  responsibility,  under  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  welfare  of  peoples  in  our  Trust  Terri- 
tory.” She  continues  interested  in  her  own  work  as 
medical  social  worker  in  the  maternity  service  in  the 
Queen’s  Hospital,  and  in  activities  connected  with  the 
Honolulu  Meeting. 

« * <t  c 

Of  the  first  year  of  existence  of  the  California 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation,  Georges  Weber, 
who  served  as  the  representative  of  the  committee  in 
Sacramento,  writes  as  follows:  “It  is  difficult  to  ap- 

praise accomplishments,  one  is  so  much  more  conscious 
of  failures  and  disappointments  than  of  successes.  As 
the  governor  and  other  political  observers  have  stated, 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  was  unusually  re- 
luctant to  disturb  the  status  quo,  so  most  of  the  bills 
we  hoped  to  see  become  law  failed  of  passage.  We 
opposed,  but  with  very  little  success,  the  so-called  anti- 
subversive and  loyalty-oath  bills.  . . The  State  of 
California  probably  now  stands  first  in  the  amount  of 
legislation  on  its  statute  books  inspired  directly  by  fear 
of  disloyalty  of  its  citizens.  This  is  a first,  of  which  we 
Californians  can  scarcely  be  proud. 

“The  future  of  F.C.L.  depends  on  adequate  sup- 
port, both  financial  and  moral  . . . The  majority  of 
our  members  are  non-Friends:  this  is  true  of  both  in- 
dividual and  group  memberships  ...  If  the  committee 
is  to  continue,  it  will  require  broader  support  from 
Friends. 

“We  believe  in  democracy,  which  shares  with  the 
Quaker  faith  the  comaction  that  every  individual  has 
worth  and  dignity.  Democracies  die  for  lack  of  partici- 
pation by  the  people  and  the  complexity  and  inter-de- 
pendence of  the  problems  make  the  job  of  keeping 
democracy  alive  one  that  takes  consistent  and  persistent 
effort  by  informed  citizens.  This  is  a time,  tCK),  when 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  are  of  vital  concern 
in  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tims,  American 
Friends  have  a special  responsibility  today  to  be  polit- 
ically active  and  articulate,  as  a positive  expression  of 
our  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  in  world  com- 
munity.” Georges  Weber’s  address  is  915  Oak  Lane, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further 
infonnation  on  the  make-up,  activitii's  and  needs  of  the 
committee. 


NORTHWEST  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  ;it  Ibiivi-rsitv 
Friends  meeting  honse,  Seattle,  W’ash.,  September  19 
to  20.  4’he  gathering  inclnded  hViends  from  \’ancou- 
ver,  B.  C.,  to  Salem,  Oregon,  and  eastward  to  Missoula, 
Montana,  all  parts  ot  our  Quarti'rlv-  Meeting. 
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Much  concern  was  shown  for  the  need  of  inter- 
visitation, and  any  means  by  which  we  may  be  helped 
to  know  each  other  better.  A suggestion  was  made  that 
we  have  a sort  of  bulletin  for  members  of  the  Meeting, 
especially  those  more  isolated.  Oregon  Friends  reported 
that  two  of  their  members  had  received  scholarships 
that  enabled  them  to  spend  a month  at  Pendle  Hill  and 
visit  Friends’  Meetings  in  the  east.  One  of  the  British 
Columbia  Friends  attended  Pendle  Hill  summer  school. 
These  contacts  are  beneficial  to  the  peoirle  concerned 
and  to  their  Meetings. 

Floyd  Schmoe  reported  on  his  recent  visit  to  Korea 
and  Lyra  Dann  led  a discussion  of  “What  is  a Friend,” 
considering  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  it 
means  to  an  individual  and  also  in  the  way  of  com- 
munity responsibility. 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  clerk,  Ethel  Miller,  25  W.  Highland  Dr.,  Se- 
attle, Wash.;  assistant  clerk,  Kathleen  Bell,  White- 
rock,  B.  C.;  treasurer,  Bussell  Thornburg,  1014  Ellis 
St.,  Dallas,  Oregon. 

—Sarah  E.  Pullar 


GANDHI  FILM  AT  CLAREMONT 

Claremont  Meeting  sponsored  the  film  “Gandhi, 
20th  Century  Prophet”  at  Scripps  College,  November 
16.  The  300-seat  auditorium  was  filled  twice  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  film  was  run  a third  time  for  several 
score  who  had  been  turned  away  earlier. 

The  film  is  the  work  of  fifteen  years  of  research  by 
the  Institute  of  Asian  Studies  and  is  a documentary, 
made  up  of  actual  news  reels  of  Gandhi’s  life,  with 
narration  by  Quentin  Reynolds.  The  philosophy  of 
Gandhi’s  non-violent  movement  is  well  comprehended 
and  presented,  in  a way  which  obviously  held  the  audi- 
ences. There  is  much  in  the  drama  of  the  satyagraha 
movement,  in  the  huge  crowds  and  rivers  of  the  Indian 
people  and  in  the  scenic  background  that  is  effective 
photographically.  Above  all,  the  figure  of  Gandhi  moves 
through  the  film  with  a special  life,  acting  like  a gal- 
vanic force  on  everyone  about  him. 

The  film  was  a project  of  the  local  peace  commit- 
tee, with  Peg  Gray  as  chairman.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  Manhattan  Film  International,  Inc.,  1908  S.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,  Los  Angeles  7.  at  a rental  of  $100.  It  is  a 
35  millimeter  commercial  film,  and  runs  for  74  minutes; 
it  requires  professional  projection  equipment  and  skill. 
Glaremont  Meeting  underwrote  the  showing  and  offered 
it  free  to  the  public. 

— Ferner  Nuhn 

FRIENDLY  CONCERNS  AND  OPINIONS 

To  the  editor: 

The  only  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  I was  able 
to  attend  due  to  working  hours  at  Santa  Gruz  Hospital, 
was  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  loyalty  oaths  were 
discussed.  There  were  such  differing  opinions  that 
news  reports  of  an  ‘‘anti-loyalty  oath”  resolution  sur- 
prised me.  In  the  discussion  the  word  “fear”  was  used. 
There  should  be  no  fear  of  declared  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try. The  Friends  deal  with  things  spiritual,  the  govern- 
ment with  things  politico-military.  We  can  remain  loyal 
to  our  great  country,  even  as  recognized  conscientious 
objectors  to  war. 

If  we  give  full  spiritual  loyalty  to  all  three  of  the 
great  traditional  testimonies— against  the  use  of  liquor 
and  tobacco  as  well  as  against  war— living  in  the  Inner 
Light  and  trusting  the  Still  Small  Voice  that  speaks  of 
higher  things,  we  need  have  fear  of  nothing. 

Ben  Lomond,  Galif.  —Harold  E.  Roy' 

To  the  editor; 

In  a recent  issue  I was  interested  in  a reference  to 
birthright  members.  Truly  I believe  a birthright  Friend 
is  useless  unless  at  a certain  age  he  becomes  a Friend 


through  convincement.  And  most  do.  Whenever  par- 
ents do  their  whole  duty,  their  children  do  become  con- 
vinced Friends.  So  I am  not  happy  about  the  assump- 
tion that  people  who  join  from  other  religious  back- 
grounds are  superior  to  birthright  members.  I am  proud 
that  my  ancestors  were  Friends. 

6530  1st  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

—Gertrude  Shinn 

To  the  editor: 

“A  Friends  meeting  for  worship  is  based  on  si- 
lence” is  a common  answer  to  questions  about  Friends. 
But  this  is  incorrect  when  meetings  do  not  offer  the 
silence  required  for  meditation  and  waiting  upon  God. 
The  worship  is  often  disturbed  by  small  children 
brought  by  unthinking  parents.  A meeting  I attended 
recently  was  ruined  by  the  constant  babbling  of  a baby 
playing  with  a book,  while  her  mother  looked  on  ador- 
ingly. Nobody  had  the  courage  or  the  sense  of  duty  to 
ask  the  mother  to  take  the  child  elsewhere.  Quite  often 
parents  bring  small  children  to  meeting  “hoping”  they 
will  be  quiet.  Usually  the  e.xperiment  ends  in  a howl, 
and  the  father  or  mother  disappears  outside.  But  the 
meeting  has  been  disturbed. 

It  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  a sign  of  lack  of  respect 
when  Friends  who  have  a message  deliver  it  in  a sitting 
position.  Any  one  who  feels  a concern  to  speak  should 
stand  up  and  be  heard.  Let  us  not  just  talk  about  dis- 
cipline. Let  us  discipline  ourselves. 

2109  Gedar  St.,  Berkeley,  Galif. 

—Peter  Guldbrandsen 


RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  FAITHS 

A concern  has  arisen  in  the  Lake  Erie  Association 
of  Friends,  voiced  especially  by  Arthur  Morgan  of 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  that  Friends  lead  the  way  toward 
a universal  brotherhood  of  religious  faiths.  John  Wool- 
man  said:  “There  is  a Principle  which  is  pure,  placed 
in  the  human  Mind,  which  in  different  Places  and  Ages 
hath  different  Names:  it  is,  however,  pure  and  proceeds 
from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no  forms 
or  Religion,  nor  excluded  from  any,  where  the  Heart 
stands  in  perfect  Sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this  takes 
root  and  grows,  of  what  Nation  soever,  they  become 
Brethren.’’ 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Lake  Erie  Association,  and 
in  other  Friends  groups  which  have  discussed  the  matter, 
there  arises  a strong  conviction  that  we  should  study 
deeper  into  our  specifically  Ghristian  roots  and  discover 
the  unique  meaning  of  Jesus  for  our  time.  We  have 
often  been  too  fuzzy  about  our  beliefs,  vague  and 
humanistic. 

The  question  is  discussed  with  great  clarity  and 
fairness  by  Teresina  Havens  (Wilmington  Gollege, 
Wilmington,  Ohio)  in  the  Friends  Intelligencer,  Novem- 
ber 21.  (Arthur  Morgan’s  original  plea  appeared  in  the 
Intelligencer,  October  17. ) But  she  addresses  a special 
plea  to  Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  think  with 
the  continuation  committee,  which  was  formed  to  con- 
sider the  problem  within  the  Society,  and  to  write  to 
her  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Eldon  Hamm, 
2122  Geddes  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

“An  enlarged  committee,”  she  writes,  “meeting  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  October  17  and  18,  . . . con- 
sidered some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  involved. 
Some  felt  that  the  Society  of  Friends  today  needs  to 
study  much  more  deeply  the  life  and  teacliings  of  Jesus 
and  the  ways  in  which  these  relate  to  our  own  inner 
experience.  By  doing  this,  we  can  discover  the  unity 
within  our  own  nature,  the  peace  wdth  ourselves,  which 
will  enable  us  to  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  differ. 

“Others  related  e.xperiences  which  suggested  that 
interaction  with  other  faiths  may  deepen  our  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  own:  ‘The  visit  of  a group  of 
Jewish  children  to  our  First-day  School  drew  from  our 
children  the  clearest  statement  of  what  our  faith  meant. 
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They  told  stories  of  Quaker  non-violence,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  sessions  we  ever  had.’  ‘When 
I went  to  Dr.  Coomarswamy  for  help  in  studying  the 
BhadavadGita,  hoping  to  prepare  a parallel  with  the 
New  Testament,  his  first  question  was:  “How  much 
do  you  know  about  Christianity?”  He  felt  that  most 
Westerners  were  not  deeply  enough  grounded  in  Chris- 
tianity to  dig  into  Eastern  wisdom.  . . 

“Arthur  Morgan’s  sense  of  urgency  because  doors 
are  fast  closing  in  Africa  and  Asia,  stimulated  the  group 
to  try  to  find  some  positive  steps  which  could  be  taken 
by  Friends  now.  It  became  evident  that  Friends  are 
already  pioneering  in  creative  relationships  with  non- 
Christians.  Reports  were  given  of  Friends  meetings  with 
fellow-worshipers  from  Jewish,  Buddhist,  Hindu  and 
other  backgrounds.  . . Several  participants  stressed  the 
value  of  differences  in  cultural  and  religious  traditions. 
There  was  no  desire  to  merge  all  faiths  into  one  ‘super- 
faith.’ A dominant  emphasis  emerged  concerning  the 
primacy  of  an  attitude  of  openess  and  humility  toward 
differences  of  viewpoint  and  ways  of  worship,  even— or 
perhaps  especially!—  within  the  Society  of  Friends  it- 
self.” 

Friends  from  Cleveland  invited  the  group  to  a 
workshop  late  in  February,  1954.  Correspondence  is 
welcomed  before  that  time.  We  especially  recommend 
that  persons  interested  study  carefully  Teresina  Havens’ 
article  in  the  Intelligencer.  Copies  of  the  issue  may  be 
ordered  from  1515  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

REPORT  FROM  FREDA  WAY 

Perhaps  one  way  in  which  we  can  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  Friends  for  helping  make  possible  Freda’s 
happy  and  helpful  experiences  abroad  this  year  would 
be  to  share  a few  high  points  from  her  letters.— Alice 
Way  (6210  N.  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Temple  City,  Calif.) 

July  23,  from  Young  Friends  Conference  in 
Reading,  England:  “This  conference  has  been 
positively  wonderful;  I don’t  know  how  to  tell 
you  about  it.  Some  things  just  can’t  be  put  into 
words.  It  seems  that  although  we  differ  a good 
bit  in  our  terminology  just  among  English- 
speaking  people,  and  those  from  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  Africa  have  a difference  both  in  ideas 
and  language,  we  seem  to  have  an  amazing 
amount  of  unity,  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the 
feeling,  in  the  silences.  And  when  one  inserts 
a dissenting  opinion,  it  doesn’t  really  dissent  at 
all  because  the  whole  group  searches  for  the 
meaning  behind  the  words. 

“One  of  the  men  from  Madagascar  was  tell- 
ing some  of  us  the  problems  of  the  racial  situa- 
tion in  his  country.  He  said  that  when  people 
in  Europe  hear  about  the  situation  there  they 
admit  it  is  terrible,  but  when  they  go  there,  they 
catch  the  virus,  too.  They  fit  in  with  what  the 
other  white  people  do  down  there  and  haven’t 
the  strength  to  combat  it.” 

August  9:  “The  value  of  Oxford  to  me  was 
the  personal  contacts  I had  with  a few  people. 
I’m  more  and  more  beginning  to  feel  that  a few 
close  personal  relationships  are  more  important 
than  many  superficial  ones— that  it’s  more  im- 
portant to  be  friendly  to  everyone  you  meet 
than  to  be  in  a hurry— that  the  kind  of  things 
you  do  and  how  you  do  them  are  more  import- 
ant than  the  number  of  things  you  do— that 


people  are  people  and  families  are  families 
wherever  you  go.” 

August  27,  from  the  work  camp  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
held  on  the  west  coast  of  France:  “Being  here 
in  an  international  work  camp  is  more  than  be- 
ing just  in  France.  The  town  is  French,  the 
food  is  French,  the  directors  of  the  camp  and 
two  of  the  campers  are  French;  that  gives  a 
general  French  flavor  to  things,  but  we’re  really 
a pretty  good  mixture.  The  official  language  is 
French,  but  lots  of  English  and  some  German 
and  a little  Swedish  are  spoken,  too. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  work  camps  from  a differ- 
ent point  of  view.  The  Council  of  Churches  is 
new  at  this  business  of  work  camps  and  yet  is 
doing  a very  good  job,  although  with  a slightly 
different  slant  from  that  of  the  A.F.S.C.” 

October  4,  from  College  Cevenol,  Cham- 
bon-sur-Lignon,  France:  “I  arrived  and  was 

escorted  to  Tom  & Dolores  Johnson’s  apartment. 
Carmen  is  an  awfully  cute  child  of  two  and  a 
half.  She  speaks  a lovely  mixture  of  French 
and  English  and  seems  to  understand  most 
everything  one  says  to  her  in  either. 

“I  never  saw  so  much  stress  on  examina- 
tions as  here  in  France.  They  have  exams  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school  year 
which  they  have  to  pass  in  order  to  take  the 
next  year’s  work,  and  they  have  a horrid  thing 
called  a Baccalaureate  which  they  take  to  en- 
ter university,  and  some  try  for  it  again  and 
again.  It  is  frankly  a system  of  elimination,  and 
you  can  guess  what  I think  of  that! 

“I  am  at  Kandiana,  the  smaller  of  the  two 
girls’  dorms.  We  are  eleven  girls  now  but  about 
eleven  more  are  expected.  We  have  stoves  in 
the  hall  on  each  floor,  but  no  heat  in  the  rooms. 
The  French  insist  that  it’s  healthier  to  sleep  in 
a cold  room.  We  study  downstairs  in  the  dining 
room,  which  is  nice  and  warm.” 

October  19:  “Philosophy  class  is  very  inter- 
esting, though  getting  harder,  as  he  too  is  feel- 
ing like  pushing  to  get  the  kids  through.  It’§ 
equivalent  to  about  three  courses  in  an  Ameri- 
can college— psychology,  morals,  logic  and  met- 
aphysics, and  he  throws  in  a bit  of  sociology, 
too.  The  French  for  Foreigners  is  veiy  good 
and  just  what  we  need  in  practice  in  writing 
and  talking,  having  our  grammar  and  pronoun- 
ciation  corrected.” 

Freda  went  back  to  England  for  Christmas, 
enjoyed  attending  Reading  Meeting  after  being 
isolated  from  a Friends’  meeting  for  half  a year. 
“Saturday  I went  to  the  New  Year’s  Party  at 
Reading  Meeting.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  games, 
refreshments  and  a wonderful  puppet  show. 
The  puppets  were  made  and  the  play  mostly 
written  by  Robin  Fawcett,  who  is  about  16. 
The  prize  puppet  was  a beautifully  constructed 
caricature  ot  C'olin  Fawcett.  Robins  father,  a 
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well-known  figure  among  Friends,  who  teaehes 
at  Lighton  Park  Sehool.  This  puppet,  with  the 
real  Colin  Faweett  as  voice,  did  the  announcing, 
and  went  over  big.” 

January  14:  “Yes,  I did  have  a good  vaca- 
tion, and  yet  am  happy  to  be  back  here  in  one 
place.  I have  the  idea  of  starting  out  new,  so 
to  speak,  in  really  trying  to  fit  in  and  get  to 
know  the  kids  better.  I feel  as  if  Fm  really  get- 
ting to  know  my  room  mate  now.” 

March  4:  “Sunday  night  there  was  a young 
American  here  who  had  been  to  the  World 
Christian  Youth  Conference  in  India.  He  spoke 
no  French,  but  he  spoke  slowly  and  clearly  in 
English,  and  very  little  translation  was  needed. 
What  group  of  even  pretty  exceptional  Ameri- 
can kids  could  you  find  who  could  understand 
any  kind  of  talk  in  any  foreign  language?  After 
reporting  the  conference,  he  asked  the  French 
students  what  they  hoped  for  in  the  world  from 
this  point,  and  one  of  them  answered  what 
seemed  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  whole  group, 
‘We  don’t  hope,  we’re  just  discouraged.’  I hadn’t 
thought  of  it  before,  but  it  seems  to  be  true  of 
the  French  in  general.” 

During  spring  vacation,  Freda  bicycled 
with  three  companions  down  the  Rhone  Valley 
to  Marseille  and  then  to  Toulon,  shipping  the 
bicycle  back  to  the  college.  The  trip  was  400 


miles  of  cycling  in  12  days. 

June  7:  “I  took  the  written  test  in  Philo  for 
four  hours  Tuesday  morning.  I did  the  oral 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  really  worked  to  re- 
view my  notes,  but  was  scared  he’d  give  me 
some  subject  I didn’t  know.  Just  before  I went 
in,  one  of  the  girls  said,  ‘Oh,  don’t  worry;  he’ll 
be  nice  to  you.’  He  gave  me  the  choice  of  what 
I wanted  to  talk  about.” 

June  29,  Geneva:  “Yesterday  I went  to 
meeting  at  the  Quaker  Center.  Geneva  is  a nice 
city  and  feels  much  more  calm  than  many  other 
cities.  Traffic  seems  well  organized  and  cops 
efficient.  I got  fined  two  francs  for  riding  my 
bike  on  the  sidewalk.  I paid  on  the  spot,  no  red 
tape,  no  written  ticket.  The  city  is  full  of  cops 
and  they  do  know  their  business.  (And  of 
course  I should  have  known  better!)” 

July  10,  A.F.S.C.  work  camp,  Oberkirch, 
Baden,  Germany:  “This  camp  seems  to  be  get- 
ting off  to  a good  start.  There’s  quite  a group 
of  Danish,  5 or  6,  3 Swedish,  2 German,  2 Ameri- 
cans, 1 English,  1 Scottish,  1 Australian.  Ober- 
kirch is  about  12  km.  east  of  Offenberg,  which 
is  just  across  from  Strassbourg  in  Alsace.  Haus 
Fuersteneck  is  on  a hill  which  was  fought  over 
in  the  war.  The  house  is  still  livable.  There  is 
a barn  and  some  other  buildings,  pretty  much 
fallen  in  when  we  arrived.  The  owners  of  the 
place  are  an  old  couple,  the  Pfaffs.  Herr  Pfaff 
is  a musician  and  very  cultured.  He  has  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have  artists  and  musicians 
up  here  for  get-to-gethers  and  rest.  They  now 
have  groups  of  teen-agers,  right  now,  boys,  and 
later  they  will  have  girls.  We  are  building  a 
new  house  where  we  are  tearing  down  rubble, 
and  that  will  be  for  the  young  people.” 

After  visiting  relatives  near  Munich,  Freda 
went  to  Rome  to  make  personal  connection  with 
the  Scuola  Viva,  the  school  affiliate  with  Pa- 
cific Ackworth.  August  31:  “Today  I spent  the 
afternoon  with  Signorina  Mungo.  She  is  cer- 
tainly an  energetic  person  and  doesn’t  get  eas- 
ily discouraged.  She  has  many  ideas  similar  to 
some  of  our  Pacific  Ackworth  ideas,  and  her 
main  problem  is  getting  them  across  to  parents 
and  teachers  here.  With  the  children  it  is  easy; 
they  delight  in  something  new;  and  she  herself 
enjoys  children.  I hope  we  can  make  a go  of 
this  relationship,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  that 
perhaps  some  one  else  can  visit  personally  while 
school  is  in  session.” 
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